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MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 



Is character-building the main business of the public schools? 
Character means right feelings, motives, and thoughts. Character 
means right purposes, acts, and habits. Character means goodness 
and usefulness. Shall these be the primary aim of our public schools ? 
Are we chiefly to educate the children for moral success and social 
efficiency ? 

The leading educators today are answering these questions 
affirmatively. The National Education Association has officially and 
specifically promulgated this ideal. It is being expounded and dis- 
cussed in national, state, district, and local conventions of teachers. 
The school journals, educational magazines, and general publications 
are alive to the theme and are presenting valuable articles on the point 
of view, subject-matter, and methods of moral training in the public 
schools. There are already many excellent books. 1 The public- 
school officials of New York, Boston, Chicago, and many other cities 
have definitely adopted this aim, and are modifying the curricula and 
the methods of their schools to develop in the boys and girls character 
and social efficiency. It is safe to predict that within twenty years 
this higher aim of the schools will be generally recognized and will 
have become dominant in the progressive educational areas of the 
United States. And it is of first importance for our national welfare 
that this larger function of the public schools should be achieved. 

There are still many school boards, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers who hold that the main business of the public schools is 
to give the pupils an intellectual equipment and training. They say: 
the task of the public schools is to supply the three R's and the sup- 

1 For example: Scott, Social Education (1908); Dutton, Social Phases of Educa- 
tion (1899); School Management (1908); Tyler, Growth and Education (1907); Rugh, 
et al., Moral Training in the Public Schools (1907); Dewey, The School and Society 
(1899): Hall, Aspects of Child Life and Education (1908); Jenks, Citizenship and the 
Schools (1909). 
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plemental branches in the more advanced years. We have two 
other institutions — the home and the church — which have the specific 
task of supplying all needed moral and religious education. This 
division of responsibility and labor should, they hold, be continued — 
the public school should limit its effort to the intellectual education. 
If this were the extent of what the public schools accomplish with the 
children, it would still be a great institution, rendering a most impor- 
tant service to society. Mental equipment and discipline are essential 
to individual welfare and good citizenship. We cannot do without 
the intellectual training. In fact, we want still higher accomplish- 
ments on the part of the children — it is more important than ever 
before that the boys and girls learn to write well, spell accurately, 
read easily and distinctly, figure correctly, and think intelligently. 
The schools are greatly improving their material and method, and 
are producing superior results along these lines. We are all aware 
of the fine progress our national educational system has made — its 
power, skill, and dignity have become well known and highly appre- 
ciated. The schools have drawn to themselves a vast body of men 
and women officers and teachers that make this institution second 
to none in its contribution to national welfare. 

If now the intellectual function and service had to be diminished, 
in order that character-building might become the chief aim of the 
schools, the dilemma would be a serious one. But no such diminu- 
tion would be involved. Character is not something apart from 
knowledge and skill; it is rather a capacity and a disposition to turn 
one's knowledge and skill to good account for human well-being. 
The more mental equipment and ability a man has, the more moral 
and useful his life may be. Inefficiency in the three R's will mean 
moral and social inefficiency. 

But in the very process of acquiring the three R's, the moral aim 
may be dominant and without extra time character may be developed. 
Along with the training in reading, writing, and arithmetic should 
go the cultivation of right habits, of right attitudes of mind, of right 
motives in work, of right uses to which these arts of civilization can 
be put. The children are to be helped to see that reading, writing, 
and arithmetic have high social values and ends to serve. They 
should avoid the notion that these things are being given them to use 
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for selfish purposes. They should learn that one's gifts and abilities 
are to make one better, happier, and more useful as a member of 
the great human family. Along with the familiar three R's, it is 
proposed to place a second three — Right, Respect, and Responsibility. 
Our shortcomings as a people are within the area of these new 
three R's. 

We shall have reconstructed society, when we shall have estab- 
lished a common recognition and observance of what is right for 
each and for all, so that no one shall interfere with the rights of others 
or himself find his own rights impaired, and each shall have an ade- 
quate standard of right to which he conforms in his own living. 

We shall be greatly helped toward this high goal if we can acquire 
and practice that respect for others which is due them as brothers in 
a common humanity. Men as men are really deserving of respect. 
This self-evident truth is much obscured by reason of the multitude 
of us, the conflict of interests, the commonplaceness of many people, 
the degradation of some, and the cheapness of human life. Yet man 
does stand at the head of creation, he is master over things, the supreme 
dignity and wisdom and power in the earth are his. Why should 
we not respect one another ? And what a difference it would make 
in our social relations. For if we respected our fellow-men we could 
not ignore them, despise them, or misuse them. And if each respected 
himself, he would refrain from all that injures or dishonors him as a 
man. Self-respect is the best protector one can have against the 
constant temptations to do unworthy things and to leave undone the 
things that would uplift us. Boys and girls need to be educated from 
the earliest years to self-respect. This does not mean pride or con- 
ceit or a false self-confidence; but a recognition that body and mind 
are ours to make the most of, that both deserve well and are worthy 
of our best efforts, that to attain manhood or womanhood is the chief 
end of existence and the supreme reward of all our striving. 

And along with right and respect is to be named responsibility. 
One is not to live his life in disregard of obligations. A man has 
obligations to God, to know and do his will. He is not free to do 
as he pleases; there is a human ideal which he is to follow, there is a 
character to be achieved and a work to be done. He who recognizes 
his personal responsibility, who is responsive to the laws of the uni- 
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verse and the promptings of his best self, whose conscience becomes 
well trained and controlling — that man is certain to succeed in the 
highest sense; while the man who denies or evades responsibility, 
who habitually thinks, feels, or acts in an irresponsible way, will be 
a disappointment to himself and a detriment to society. Individually 
and socially, all men — every man — has great responsibilities which 
he must recognize and fulfil. But many persons fail in this vital 
matter, because they have been inadequately taught and trained. 
Our penitentiaries, jails, reform schools, and other institutions for 
correcting the wayward are the means we use for inculcating moral 
and social responsibility in those who have transgressed our social 
laws. If now our public schools were so to develop the sense of 
responsibility for right living, and were so to habituate the boys and 
girls in observing their social obligations, we would have less need 
for the elaborate and expensive machinery of re-education. 

All will agree that right, respect, and responsibility are primary 
elements in the education of the young. Will all agree that these 
three elements shall be primary in the aim and work of the public 
schools ? There are good reasons why we should make them so. 

Education is a unitary process. It can best be carried on indi- 
visibly. The physical, mental, and moral qualities can best be 
developed together. The basis of intellectual ability, of moral charac- 
ter, and of social efficiency is the physical self. Health is the founda- 
tion of goodness and usefulness. One who is in ill-health cannot feel 
right, think straight, or act well. Of course health is a relative term 
with us, but so is character; there is no perfect health, and also there 
is no perfect character. All that improves health improves character. 
This is both a reasonable and an evident interpretation of our experi- 
ence. The ideal to be striven for is the perfect physique, a sound 
body in order that there may be a sound mind, a sound character, and 
a sound social service. 

The public schools have taken up the investigation and promotion 
of the health of their pupils. In many cities now the school children 
are carefully examined by medical inspectors, who record the defects, 
and advise the parents as to what is needed to make the child well 
or to remedy the defects as fully as possible. In the Chicago schools, 
during the first six months of this year, 249,840 children were examined 
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and 32,159 were temporarily excluded because of contagious diseases. 
There were 72,061 examined for physical defects, and nearly 38,000 — 
more than one-half — were found defective — the teeth were defective 
in more than 26,000 (1 in every 3); the tonsils in more than 17,000 
(1 in every 4) ; the vision in nearly 14,000 (1 in every 5), etc. During 
these six months also the school nurses have been busy looking after 
the diseased or defective pupils. They have visited the homes of 
45,000 pupils, to arrange that the children may be properly taken 
care of, and under the direction of physicians have actually treated 
more than 23,000 children. The school authorities find that many 
parents do not give attention and care to the health of the children — 
their defects of teeth, vision, hearing, breathing, or nutrition are 
neglected, and as a consequence the children are left to struggle along 
with severe handicaps if not with actual pain. So the public schools 
have assumed the enormous task of securing health for as many of the 
boys and girls as possible. This means also that the school buildings 
and the methods of instruction shall be in the best sense hygienic, 
and that the pupils as they progress through the school years shall 
be taught health in an all-around and effective way. The physical 
health which is thus built up makes for higher attainment both intel- 
lectually and morally. 

Further, character — no less than health — requires to be developed 
along with the acquisition of knowledge and skill. The proper 
connection is not made, the proper unity is not obtained, the right 
point of view and the right use of acquired power are not secured, 
unless the feelings and the will are trained with the intellect. Also, 
there is economy of time and labor in making the educational pro- 
cess comprehensive — the same equipment and effort accomplish 
three things as quickly and efficiently as one. And the interest in 
education is vastly increased, for both the teacher and the pupil. 
So much more is involved. It might seem a small matter to teach 
a child to read, but suppose the teacher is at the same time engaged 
in awakening and training the moral insight and judgment, the social 
impulse and habit. The teacher's object then becomes not the devel- 
opment of a reader but the development of a personality — her task 
has grown from that of a pedagogue to that of a maker of manhood 
and womanhood. Even if it were possible — and it is not — to relegate 
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to the home and the church the moral and religious education, keeping 
for the schools only the training of the mind, such a separation of 
functions would be in the last degree unfortunate and unsatisfactory. 
For the public school should deal with the whole child. It should 
develop his health, his mind, and his character. Along with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, geography, history, science, and literature, 
the schools should develop in the children — all the way up — the 
moral qualities of right, respect, and responsibility, industry, patience, 
accuracy, truthfulness, justice, kindness, moral sensitiveness, moral 
insight, and moral judgment, true feelings, actions, and habits, the 
social impulse, and the varied social relationships, the will to love 
and to serve, the supreme purpose to promote the common welfare. 

We must look to the public schools to develop the character of 
all the children because the home and the church cannot be depended 
upon to accomplish completely this essential phase of education. 
Some homes fulfil their responsibility to their children, with wisdom, 
resource, and fidelity. Where everything is right in the home, the 
children will be well brought up — they will achieve character develop- 
ment. But the proportion of homes cannot be counted large in which 
the children's moral welfare is adequately cared for. Therefore the 
public schools must provide for the moral instruction and training 
of the child as well as the intellectual. If not, the majority of the 
children of the United States will fail of an adequate education in the 
moral and social spheres. Certainly everything possible should be 
done to increase the educational efficiency of the home, to convince 
parents of their opportunity and responsibility with the children, 
to persuade parents to acquaint themselves with child psychology 
and pedagogy, and in every way to become competent for bringing 
up their boys and girls. There is need of a vigorous campaign for 
the improvement of the homes, that they may be brighter, happier, 
wiser, healthier places for children to grow up in. 

Strange and discouraging as it must appear, we are assured by 
those who know, that many children are in a better environment 
at school than they are at home. The home is the last retreat of 
individualism. Society improves all other conditions first; out of a 
respect for the privacy of the home, society has been slow to invade 
its precincts and demand its improvement. But even this step has 
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now been taken, for visiting nurses, settlement and salvation army 
workers, board of health representatives, charity officials, truant and 
probation officers, and municipal inspectors of various kinds are find- 
ing out and making known the conditions that exist in the homes, 
and are undertaking to see that the children shall be well cared for. 

Yet the improving of home environment and the training of parents 
is a long hard task. It is easier and quicker to help the children 
morally and socially through the school than through the home. In 
the school they can be trained in the virtues and ideals of good citizen- 
ship, even if the homes continue to be negligent. The public schools 
have oftentimes to assume the task of making the whole boy or girl 
— and to the praise of the public schools be it said, they do not shirk 
this larger social task. 

But what about the church ? Some claim the church rather than 
the school should look after the moral and social interests of the 
children so far as any public attention to them is required. Certainly 
the church is doing much for the children, and is willing to do more. 
If the school refused this larger work for the children, the church 
would feel a greater responsibility for it. Since the school is accepting 
the public care of the children, not only in school hours but increas- 
ingly for all that affects them — physically, intellectually, morally, 
and socially, the church feels greatly relieved. Several barriers were 
in the way of the church's doing this needed work for the children. 
For one thing, the method of the Protestant churches has been to help 
the child through the parents. The churches are organizations of 
adults, and their direct work has been chiefly with adults. The 
juvenile department of the church — the Sunday school — came in only a 
hundred years ago. The churches have not now the machinery neces- 
sary, nor the habits, nor the ideas to carry on efficiently the moral 
and social work which needs to be done for the children. And the 
public schools are ahead of the churches in assuming this special 
function. 

Again, the churches in America are private institutions, which means 
that they have no public revenues and are without state inspection. 
Their Sunday-school teachers and other workers are without pro- 
fessional training. The churches have no formal authority over the 
children or their parents; the attendance upon the Sunday school 
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and upon the services of the church are voluntary. The hold upon 
the children is not comprehensive, continuous, or strong. The 
churches work directly with the children one hour a week, the public 
schools work with them twenty-five hours a week. Obviously, the 
greater opportunity and influence lie with the school. 

Besides, the churches do not reach all the children. In fact, the 
churches reach efficiently only a limited number. The Sunday 
schools of America enrol twelve million boys and girls, out of a total 
child and youth population of twenty-four million. But even in 
respect to these twelve million enrolled, the number is much smaller 
of those who attend regularly and do well the work of the Sunday 
school. And with the exception of those reached by the parochial 
schools, the remaining twelve million boys and girls grow up without 
the direct influence of the churches. This unsatisfactory situation 
is recognized by church people, and they welcome the movement of 
the public schools toward assuming a general oversight, responsibility, 
and activity for the whole welfare of the boys and girls. The schools 
can do this work more easily than the churches because they are official 
institutions of the municipality and state, because they have a revenue 
from the taxes, because they are non-sectarian and without hampering 
relationships and limitations, because they are scientific and modern 
in ideals, ideas, and methods, because their officers and teachers are 
throughout professionally trained and competent according to a 
standard fixed by the state, because the schools have authority to 
command the attendance of the children upon the school work, and 
in many ways to exercise control over them for their general good and 
for the good of society, and because the children spend the best hours 
of their days in the keeping of the schools. School is the main occu- 
pation of the child, and it is possible to make it the main influence 
upon the whole life of the child. 

One further reason is to be noted why the public schools should 
undertake character-building. Character-development is chiefly a 
social process. To grow in character one must be with other people, 
and develop a social nature. The public schools have the most 
favorable conditions ready at hand. The class, the roomful, and 
the schoolful of children make the smaller and larger groups, presided 
over by the teachers, that constitute a most interesting and helpful 
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environment. The child needs this social life. His moral and social 
nature will develop best in such surroundings. Right, respect, and 
responsibility will in these relations be brought into view and become 
effective. It is proverbial that the child without brothers and sisters 
fails of a satisfactory home training, because the social conditions 
of growth are in part lacking; the association with parents or older 
people does not make good the deficiency. Children must have 
other children in their constant environment, to furnish them com- 
panionship, stimulus, example, language, and ideas. The circle 
of boys and girls to which the school child belongs have a most impor- 
tant part to contribute to his growth. Meeting, playing, and nego- 
tiating existence with children from different social strata, different 
groups, and different homes develop a breadth of view, a social 
spirit, and a fellow-feeling that enlarge and ennoble the life. 

The church could furnish this environment with a measure of 
success, but it does not get the children together often enough, nor 
hold them together long enough, nor furnish a sufficient variety of 
work and play, to develop them morally and socially to the full extent. 
Nor can the home complete this special social development; it can- 
not provide the necessary numbers, equipment, pursuits, relationships. 
Normal children love to go to school partly because their minds are 
active and they enjoy intellectual training, but much more because 
of the keen delight they take in the social relationships, activities, 
and happenings of the schoolroom and the playground. This attitude 
of the child is exactly the right one. The moral-social element in 
school life is more vital and valuable than the intellectual element, 
and that is why the schools should give first place and consideration 
to character-development in the children. 

The children should "learn to live by living." School life should 
be real life — not primarily a preparation for adult life. Childhood 
is a time of reality and growth, not of waiting and suspense. The 
child should not be burdened with thoughts of what is ahead, and 
how he must struggle long and hard to attain it; rather he should be 
shown the beauties and the joys of the present, so that he may be 
enthusiastic over being "seven" or " ten." How much anguish there 
is in the hearts of children through the longing to be "grown up." 
Parents and teachers should help children to feel that childhood is all 
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right. The whole race of men needs to learn the worthfulness of the 
present, and how to get a true enjoyment out of the day that is here. 
We make a fundamental mistake in regarding as uninteresting and 
unsatisfying the present happiness, the present occupation, the present 
attainment. Can we protect our children from falling into similar 
errors ? Will we refrain from observations that make them think 
they are of small account until they are grown up ? The child, like the 
adult, truly lives- both should live for the day that is, and trust for 
tomorrow. What we mean of course is not indifference or improvi- 
dence for the future, but sufficiency and contentment for the present. 
We need to dignify and glorify the commonplace, because our lives 
are filled with it, and we can't be happy unless we appreciate and 
enjoy it. So let the school bring the child into acquaintance with 
his everyday world, awaken his interest in it, show him the pleasures 
and resources of it, stimulate and direct him to participation in it, 
help him to find useful and delightful social relationships. 

The kindred principle, that children shall "learn to do by doing," 
is also becoming recognized. In accordance with it, school methods 
are being modified. Probably in the end this principle will produce 
something like a transformation in the educational system. The 
reign of the textbook has been a long one, but mere book-learning 
is now seen to be inadequate. The children need constructive 
activity. They need real things to do, which will call into exercise 
several senses at once and employ their fingers. The workshop is 
one of the finest mediums of education; and some schools have 
already introduced manual and technical training for the boys, 
domestic arts — sewing and cooking — for the girls. The leading 
educators are calling for more work of this kind — for the trades and 
occupations to be introduced into the school system, so that children 
who are not adapted to or interested in cultural studies and the higher 
professions may equip themselves for careers in industry, commerce, 
and the like. In addition to the high schools which we now have, it 
is proposed to have industrial, commercial, and agricultural high 
schools to fit boys and girls for the various vocations of twentieth- 
century life. A truly democratic system of education will mean a 
system that provides suitable education for all the children, to train 
them for healthful, happy, and efficient living. Now, the world's 
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work has to be done, and men must do it. The needs of men have 
to be supplied, and this is possible only by hard, continuous labor 
on the part of many. The mass of men are destined to be toilers. 
With every possible effort to return to the simple life, society will still 
remain complex, exacting, and striving. Men must pursue many 
occupations. There is no occasion to invent artificial work, for that 
which it is necessary to do can keep us all busy. And after all, work 
is our greatest blessing. We would find life dull without it. Work 
makes for morality, idleness makes for indulgence and crime. It 
devolves upon the educators, therefore, to exalt work, to teach the 
children that work is not only their destiny but their salvation as 
well. The schools should equip and train children for skilled and 
useful vocations, that they may take their place in the army of workers 
with ability to do their portion well, and gladly, and profitably to 
themselves and to society. 

This does not mean that the public schools should exclude or 
ignore the humanizing and cultural features of education. Education 
is not to be limited to an economic existence. But neither is culture 
to be counted incompatible with earning one's living. The neces- 
saries of life — food, clothing, and shelter — are the prerequisites of 
culture. The children should be trained to economic efficiency in 
order that they may then go forward to attain culture. Education 
has not completed its task until it has led the boys and girls to the 
higher altitudes of character and service, to the realization of the 
aesthetic realities and the enjoyment of them — literature, art, music, 
and all the refinements of life. We who believe in democracy want 
culture to be the possession of all. It is possible for the schools to 
accomplish this, because the state is back of the schools, and the 
state is pledged to democratize society. 

The chief means of advancing our social status, of realizing higher 
ideals, of ethicizing our national life, is through the training of the 
younger generation. And the public schools have these men and 
women of tomorrow in the making. Let us find the way to educate 
them in what is right and helpful. Undoubtedly the schools should 
provide some direct, formal, moral instruction. Such instruction, 
however, should not be the mere committing to memory of moral 
precepts, the dry inculcation of the several virtues. It will be much 
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more interesting and effective if ethics is studied in its historical rise 
and development. Let the sociological problems be investigated as 
to the past and present ideals and customs of men, their reasonable- 
ness, the results which they accomplish, and the ways in which they 
can be improved. Preaching at the children is less successful than 
aiding them to find their way about in the conditions of life, clarifying 
their ethical judgment, and strengthening their ethical principles. It 
is not stereotyped morals but experimental morality that will accom- 
plish most. The school should arrange such a varied life and set 
of conditions and occupations as shall give immediate and concrete 
ethical problems to be solved. Other ethical problems, which arise 
outside the schools, can be taken up clinically — analyzed and the 
solutions decided upon. We might say: the aim of the school is not 
to teach morality, but to develop in the boys and girls the moral and 
social sense, impulse, judgment, and purpose. New ways — many, 
interesting, and effective — are to be devised. 

The school is to become a busy, intelligent, varied community of 
boys and girls, in which provision will be made for their many impulses, 
abilities, interests, and energies, where their personal characteristics 
and possibilities will be known and heeded, where occupations, indus- 
tries, experimental investigations, and discoveries will be unlimited; 
where self-knowledge, self-reliance, self-control, and initiative will 
be developed; where co-operation, helpfulness, and sympathy will 
abound; and where brightness, happiness, diligence, vigor, and the 
joy of living will be the perpetual atmosphere. 



